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CANADA THISTLES. 

A pies ror THEM. The Canada thistle, 
which abounds so extensively in the northern 
sections of the Union, is a hardy plant, flour- 
ishing and thriving in almost every situation, 
and “locating,” as a backwoodsman would 
say, in every vacant spot and in a great many 
that are not vacant. 

It is a sort of Ishmaelite. Every man’s 
hand is against it, and its hand against every 
man’s, Although it flourishes in many places 
yet it lives only by sufferance, and no one 
mentions it but with execrations, and all ana- 
thematize it without stint. 

We have always supposed that God made 
it for good and useful purposes, and it was 
our own ignorance that led us to curse instead 
of blessing; yet we have never heard any one 
speak peaceably of it until the other day. 

In conversation with Samuel Moody, Esq., 
of Lisbon, who is an extensive farmer and an 
observing man, he remarked that he had 
found the Canada thistle an excellent fertiliz- 
er. He was led to this knowledge and con- 
clusion from facts that had occurred upon his 
own farm. In one of bis fields he had quite 
an area of a stiff clayey soil of a whitish col- 
or, on which but litthe would grow, although 
he cultivated and seeded it carefully. The 
seeds of the Canada thistle, from a neighbor's 
field, wers blown upon it plentifully; they 
came up and grew, and as nothing else would 
grow there, they were suffered to remain, In 
a year or two the soil berame ameliorated, 
The decaying and decayed roots and stalks of 
the thistles furnished a vegetable mould—the 
grass sprang up, and good crops are now ob- 
This isa fact worth remembering, 
and proves that the thistle, though, like some 
of the buman family, rough and anwelcome, 
has, nevertheless, some redeeming qualities. 
In process of time other useful traits will be 


tained, 


discovered, which will tend to recommend us 
to its presence, and cause us to withhold a 
tithe or two of our maledictions upon it. 

Extiapation or iT. Although this pest 
may have some good qualities, and leave be- 
hind it remains that will enrich the soil, it is 
nevertheless not a very desirable thing on a 
farm, and especially upen a grain crop. It 
was evidently brought from Europe by the 
early settlers in Canada, either in the forage 
which they brought on shipboard to sustain 
the domestic animals which they imported, or 
in wheat or other grain which they brought 
with them. From Canada it has been spread- 
ing, with more or less rapidity, in a southerly 
and westerly direction, until it has become 
pretty widely disseminated. 

In 1846, the New York State Agricultural 
Society offered premiums for the best essay 
upon the Extirpation of Canada ‘Thistles, 
and a very good essay was furnished by A. 
Stevens, Esq., which obtained one of the pre- 
miums, 


This plant is propagated in two ways— 


first, by seeds, which being furnished with 


down, and very light, are wafted by the winds 


in every direction, until, meeting with ob- 
structions, they are stopped, ani collecting, 


form a bed or plantation, which shews itself) in New York, but it is not in Maine. 


the ensuing spring. Thus, they spring up on 
roadsides—by the sides of walls and fences— 


wherever a brush heap has been collected— 


around buildings, such as barns, outhouses, 
&e. The second mode is by the roots, It 
has a strong succulent root, that plunges it- 
self abroad in search of nourishment. 


by the very means often used to kill them. 
As a farmer once remarked to us, the more 
you hoe them the more they wont die. By 


hoeing often enough the vitality of the root 


will at last become exhausted. 


Mr. Stevens, in his essay, mentions the fol- 
The State of Vermont, being 


lowing facts. 
next to Canada, and the first to be invaded by 


this armed foe, as long ago as 1795 passed a 
The attention 
of farmers in that section being thus turned 
to the destruction of a very much dreaded in- 
valer, various means were adopted, and it 
was found not a very difficult thing to subdue; 
after which, an indifference in regard to it 


law directing its destruction. 


arose. ‘They found that they coull destroy 
it, and the fear of it passed away. 

The following methods of destroying them 
have been found most successful, viz: Mow- 
ing them when in blossom, during or just be- 
fore a rain. Strewing salt on them when 
young, and letting cattle or sheep, who are 
fond of the salt, crop them—or mow them 


and sprinkle salt upon them freely. Cover 
them up with something that will exclude 
light and beat—such as apple pumace, straw, 
boards, &c, Plough them under repeatedly. 

Of all these modes, mowing them in a rain, 
or just before a rain, so that the water may 
get into the hollow of the etalks, and bring on 


decomposition, is considered best. 


In very stony grounds, salt, sheep and the 


scythe are the best modes of destroying them. 


Where small patches have sprung up, 
burping over the ground with brush or heaps 


of logs have been found effectual. 


In other places, such as what are called 


If this 
root be cut off, the eyes, like the sections in a 
polypus, send out shoots to make up the loss, 
and thus a multiplication of them takes place 


off below the ground with a hoe. Mr. Todd 
says—‘Any pateh of thistles may be entirely 
extirminated by cutting them with a hoe four 
times in a season, if care is taken to cut every 
one a little below the surface of the soil.” 





ONIONS. 

Can any one tell us how to destroy the in- 
fernal little maggot that kills the onions? We 
do not know whether they are so destructive 
in other parts of New England as they are in 
our neighborhood. We infer, however, that 
they are not, for if they were, there would be 
no onions raised. We are sure that Weath- 
ersfield is not visited with the little scourge— 
if it was, the inhabitants would soon exclaim, 
** Weathersfield’s occupation is gone,” for 
sure we are, not an onion would be left to 
mark the spot. 

This little, all-devouring worm is bred in 

the onion stalk, just above the bulb. The 
egg is deposited by a fly, either in the middle 
of the stalk, or in the envelope, we don’t 
know which; but at any rate, the worm is 
soon found at work in the very centre of it, 
and soon destroys the whole. The first sign 
of his existence is the lopping over of the 
stalk. As sure as you see that, so sure you 
will find the enemy within. We have sus- 
picions that after he has demolished one onion, 
he decamps and takes possession of another, 
but we have never caught him on the march. 
So destructive has this little pest become, that 
many among us, who were very successful 
in raising onions, have given it up and retired 
from the field beaten. ‘hey have tried all 
the modes recommended to destroy or prevent 
them, such as tobacco water, burning straw 
and shavings on the soil, sifting on ashes, and 
charcoal and lime, &c., &c. All is of no 
use. ‘The fly has it all its own way, and the 
onions come up “tmissing entirely.” 
We have been appealed to for a remedy to 
veto their ravages, but we couldu’t give it; 
having long ago tried all we had heard of or 
could contrive without success. We will 
suggest the following, which may possibly 
succeed, namely, sow the onions about this 
time, or perhaps later. ‘They will grow as 
large as walnuts by the time cold weather ar- 
rives, ‘Take them up, dry them, keep-them 
in a dry place, free from frost, and set them 
out early in the spring. They will grow and 
give you an early crop of oniens. We have 
tried this mode before the onion fly was known 
among us, but not since. If the fly does not 
sojourn among us all suinmer, this mode may 
answer well, 

The Western Cultivator published the fol- 
lowing, three years ago, showing how the 
‘Tartars raised onions, Instead of sowing 
the seed every year, they dry and smoke, in 
a chimney, those which they wish to propa- 
gate, and in spring, when the time to plant 
them has arrived, they cut them diagonally 
into quarters, but so as not to separate the 
pieces entirely from each other. They set 
these onions in rows, when thus prepared, in 
a good soil, well dug, but not freshly ma- 
nured, at about ten inches from each other, 
and two inches deep. ‘These onions increase 
extraordinarily and grow large and strong. 





HOW GREAT A DEGREE OF COLD 
WILL PEACH BUDS BEAR? 

M. Quinby, of Coxsackie, N. Y¥., accord- 
ing to the Cultivator, asserts “that for the last 
ten years, whenever the mercury has fallen 
more than eight degrees below zero during 
the winter, the fruit buds of our peaches have 
been invariably frozen to death, when it re- 
mained above that point, we have always had 
fruit.” 

We do not know but this is always the case 
It is 
true, that Maine is not a peach raising country. 
There are a few raised here—enough to dem- 
onstrate that Mr. Quinby’s rule does not hold 
good every where. We have seen some very 
fine peaches raised by Mr. Fuller of this 
town, during the summers of 1846 and 1847, 
and we do know that the tree was exposed 
more than once, twice or thrice in the winters 
previous to both of the above named sum- 
mers to a degree of freezing twice as far be- 
low zero as what Mr. Quinby mentions, 

Perhaps the destruction of fruit buds, in 
the situations he mentioned, might be owing 
more to the sudden transitions from a great 
cold to a comparatively higher temperature. 
We have known parlor plants, that had been 
frozen, saved from destruction by gradually 
bringing them up to a warmer temperature, 
when they would have been ruined if allowed 
to thaw suddenly. The same process with 
the fruit buds would probably be attended 
with like results. 








VINES ON FOREST TREES. 

In travelling through the States of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut a few years since, | was 
drawn to observe the quantities of grapes 
growing wild on vines that were climbing over 
the tops of forest trees;—most of those which 
I tasted were of good quality, and they grew 
in abundance without any care whatever. I 
have often heard people from the above men- 
tioned States, speak of the excellent grapes 
that they used to gather from vines on the 
forest trees. A few years since, a friend of 
mine took the trouble to collect a quantity of 
cuttings of the best varieties, which he planted 
in bis garden. | ‘The vines, when they grew, 
were managed with much care, after the man- 
ner that Isabella and Catawba vines are, on 
open trellises. ‘The consequence was, very 
little fruit was produced, and that of a very 
poor quality; and as he thought he bad done 
his best, he at length came to the conclusion 
that it was the change of location that had 
made such a wonderful change in the fruit. 
It happened that a few tendrils from one of 


bottom or moist intervales, getting a close the vines came in contact with the projecting 
compact covering of red-top, or such like fine limb of a plumb tree, and ina short time the 


grass, will choke them out, aud by keeping 
them thus deprived of sun and air, will finally 


kill them effectually. 


hen reached the top of the tree, and the 
next year the owner was gratified to see gi 
peo peppered popes Lyur 


ever tasted of the kind in their native place. 


In another essay on this subject, by 8S. E. In several instances I have known Isabella 


Todd, to which a premium was also awarded 


vines to run rampant over the tops of large 


by the Society, it is recommended to cut them | trees, and they have never failed to produce 





large crops of grapes every year, of better 
quality than any that I have ever eaten grown | 
ov trellised vines, and without any labor be-| 


|ing expended. ‘There is one vine now grow- of much importance, is inflammation of the | symptoms, and the strength of the animal; | 


|ing in this town, that produces more grapes 
| than any other six that are managed in the 
ordinary way; and what I wish to suggest is 
| this: why cannot Isabella and Catawba grapes 
be raised to any extent throughout our whole 
country, on the tops of the scattering trees in 
ithe fields, and along the borders of wood- 
lands, and woody ravines, without any labor 
being expended or required, except in plant- | 
ing the vines, and training them up @ perma- 
nent post set for that purpose? ‘There should 
| be three shoots fastened to the sides of the 
_post, with loops of leather, until the begin- | 
ning of March in the second year, at which | 
‘time the number should be reduced to one, 


| which is to make the trunk of the vine. It 


should be protected while it is small with | 
stakes, to prevent injury by cattle or other | 
‘animals. ‘The vine needs the support of the | 
| post until the tendrils obtain permanent hold 
| of the limbs of the tree, and the body attains | 
| sufficient size to withstand anything that may | 
come against it. ‘The vines should not be set | 
near the body of the tree, because the ground | 
is already occupied by the roots of the tree— | 
butdireectly under the extremities of the branch- | 
es on the south side, where the vine will re-| 
ceive the warmth of the sun. If the soil is | 
not first rate, it should be taken away and re-| 
placed with at least one cart load of rich sods | 
from the road-side, which is much better than 
‘any bigbly manured soil for the vine or any 
jor tree. Much has been written on the) 
/management of vines, with many precise | 
‘rules for pruning, training, manuring, &c., 
|} which all amounts to nothing with farmers | 
| generally, who have no time to devote to such | 
/work, All that our native vines want is plen- | 
ty of space to extend over, and plenty of air | 
and sun, all of which they receive perfectly | 
|if they are allowed to run over the tops of | 
\the trees. Another advantage in planting 
vines in the situations that I have described, | 
is that they are rendered more lasting, and 
will produce fruit for several generations, 
judging from specimens that I have seen grow- | 
ing in different parts of our country. Writers 
compute the age of the vine at two hundred | 
years, and they have been known to reach a 
much greater age; hence in planting a vine | 
we are doing work that need not be repeated | 
| soon in the same place if properly done. 
[Albany Cultivator.] 1, HitpReru, 








| ON TOPPING CORN. 

| Messrs. Evirors:—As the season is ap- 
| proaching, when the topping and blading of 
corn, fur the purpose of fodder, will again be | 
practised, with the reprobation of some and | 
the commendation of others—all good and 
practical men—who have not, even yet, deci- 
ded the question of injury done to the crop; 
permit me to copy from the Journal of a very 
intelligent writer the following, which coin- 
cides with my own experience, and is of much 
importance at the present moment. 

“On the 20th day of August, one row of 
corn, in a field of 13 acres, was topped, to as- 
certain how the plant would bear early cut- 
ting. Andon the 2d day ot September fol- 
lowing, another row was topped, leaving a 
third row between these, untopped, until the 
time of ripening, when they were all cut up 
by the roots, and hauled in and set up sepa- 
rately, under my own inspection, being husked 
and measured on the 8th day of November, 
with great care, the experiment of early top- 
ping being considered by many as having done 
no injury, at least, in appearance. ‘The row 
that had not been topped, produced nine 
bushels and five-eights of corn in the ear; one 
of the rows that had been topped measured 
seven bushels and six-eights, the other, seven 
bushels and three-eights of corn in the ear. 
The injury done by this mode of management 
was however, clearly visible to those not 
blinded by prejudice, before the three ex- 
perimental rows were cut; for, throughout the 
rows of those that had been topped, the husks 
were dry and open; while on the row that had 
been left uncut, they retained a greenish hue, 
and were close set to the ear, when the plants 
were cut off by the roots.” 

Thus far the account; to which might no 
doubt have been added the fact, that the injury 
done to the quality of the corn was as great 
as that, so perceptible, in the diminution of 
quantity, by topping the crop before it was 
fully ripe—a fact worth knowing. 

[Boston Cultivator. ] Josnus Norton. 





ANOTHER FACT RELATIVE TO THE POTATO 
pisease. At the late meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Buffalo, Mr. F. J, 
Betts, of Newburgh, communicated the fol- 
lowing information relative to the disease of 
the potato: —“I have this year planted pota- 
toes in my forcing house, which ripened some 
three weeks since, and upon digging them I 
found several entirely rotten. I deem this 
fact of some importance in ascertaining the 
nature of the disease, as it certainly refutes 
some of the theories in respectto it. The 
house is kept at as even a temperature as 
practicable, witbout the use of artificial heat, 
and the ground is continually moist; neither 
sudden alterations of heat, therefore, nor sud- 
den changes from dry to wet, can be the cause 
of the disease. ‘The soil is made $ 1-2 feet 
deep, very rich, from an admixture of well- 
rotted manure, muck, and shell marl, and 
limed very heavily. Such are the facts, and 
they may assist in arriving at some just con- 
clusions in respect to the disease.” 


A proriTasLe speecu. A correspondent 
of the Farmer’s Cabinet, says that after hear- 
ing an excellent speech from Dr. Darlington, 
before the Philadelphia ural Society, 
on the proper use and care of i its, he 

id ape 





as i to | such useful 


dose, well mixed together, and given to the 


so much better order than before, that “he. 


THE COW--HER DISEASES AND 
MANAGEMENT.==No. IV. 
An affection in the cow, which is regarded | 


stomachs. From the complex structure of | 
these parts of the animal, they cannot fail | 
frequently to be the subjects of disease, as 
she has no less than four of these for the 
preparation of her food, each of which may 
occasionally be disordered; but the first and 
third stomachs are oftener the seat of attack 
than the other two. 


Inflammation of the First Stomach, ‘This 
disorder is often difficult to ascertain; being 
slow in its progress, and therefore, is the 
more alarming, asthe danger may proceed 
too far before it is discovered. It generally 
arises from the food of the animal not under- 
going a proper rumination (chewing of the 
cud,) by which the process of digestion is in- 
terrupted, and it does not pass off as it should 
do, By this means, too great a distention of 
the organ takes place, and the contents being 
acted upon by heat and fermentation, inflam- 
mation unavoidably ensues, This disorder is 
more common in winter than in summer, 
when dry food is used, which is so apt to lay 
long in the stomach. 

The first symptoms of the disease are a 
swelling with heat; the animal walks, or 
rather moves, with uneasiness andfear. Her 
breath is burried, and smells strong; the skin 
fits tight to the ribs; and she feels much pain 
on pressing down, or pinching, the fore part 
of the back with the hand. 

In curing this disease, the first object is to 
clear the stomach of its contents; and this will 
best be done by administering the following 


cow in two quarts of whey, or water gruel, 
with a pint of ale, or beer, and a half pint of 
molasses — 

Epsom salts, j lb.; saltpetre (nitre), 14.02. ; 
cream tartar, } 0z.; anise seed, 2 02.; corian- | 
der seed, 1 0z.; fenugreek, 2 0z.; laudanum, 
8 drachms; linseed oil, 3 gills. 

Before this operates, in order to excite the 
action of the bowels, a laxative clyster may 
be given, formed of the following ingredients: 

Epsom salts, 2 0z.; common salt, a handful; 
sweet oil, 2 pint; water gruel, 3 pints. 

In this inflammation, bleeding foros a prin- 
cipal means of cure, and should be performed 
as soon as the disease is discovered, ina 
quantity proportioned to the urgency of the 
case; though it should not be less than three 
pints, or two quarts. 

When the more alarming symptoms are 
thus abated by a repetition of these remedies, 
as far as may have been proper, then some 
invigorating plan must be had recourse to, 


| the other. 





though it must be conducted with judgment 


nature not carried too far. Gentle stimulants 
are therefore most proper, which will pro- 
mote digestion, and not excite too powerfully 
the action of the stomach. Such, for instance, 
as the following: 

Epsom salts, 3 0z.; saltpetre, 3 0z.; vale- 
rian, 20z.; gentian, j 0z.; ginger and long 
pepper, 3 drachms each, 

‘To be given ina pint and a half of cam- 
omile tea, and three gills of mild beer, or ale, 
and repeated once a day till the animal re- 
covers. 

Much attention must be paid to the food and 
drink that is given to the cow when thus dis- 
eased. Nothing cold should be allowed to be 
taken into the stomach, and the diet should 
consist of warm mashes, or Indian-meal gruel, 
aud the lightest kinds of food, which should 
sparingly be given, at the same time. Even 
when the recovery takes place, the same cau- 
tion should be observed both with respect to 
the food and drink; for when the appetite re- 
turns, the animal will be very apt to overload 
her stomach, which, being still weak, may be 
unable to throw it off, if left to her own will 
in taking it. 

Inflemmation of the Third Stomach. This 
disease is equally frequent as that of the first 
stomach, and is commonly known by the 
names of “‘inaw,” ‘‘fardal bound,” and “‘lake- 
burn.” Itis attended with great danger, if 
proper steps are not taken to remove it before 
it gains ground. No time, therefore, should 
be lost to give the animal relief and check its 
progress. It is most prevalent in dry sum- 
mers, and in the latter part of the year. 

Several causes give origin to this complaint, 
the most frequent of which is the cow not 
having a sufficient quantity of water to drink, 
as happens in time of drought, when cattle 
are at grass, and the springs and streams are 
nearly dry. Hence the food is imperfectly 
prepared for digestion; and besides this, the 
water drunk is often of a bad quality, from 
the habit cows have of standing in the water 
to cool themselves, where they stale and 
dung, and thus render it uawholesome. Their 
food, in consequence of wanting proper dilu- 
tion, becomes so very dry, that on entering 
the third stomach (which is of a particular 
structure, divided into folds,) it clogs up the 
folds, and, by stagnation, turns bard and 
black, forming a kind of cake betwixt each 
fold, which never fails to produce inflamma- 
tion. Besides this cause, the disease may also 
proceed from poor pasturage, either from the 
produce of the land being naturally so, or the 
animal being too long on it at a late season of 
the year, when it cannot afford an adequate 
supply of digestible nourishment. ‘The same 
effect may also arise from the animal eating 
astringent matter, such as sumach, oak leaves, 
&e. 


The symptoms of this malady are a loss of 
milk, with little or no appetite; a fullness of 
the body may also be perceived, and a purg- 
ing takes place, but only in small quantities at 
a time, of a dark color, and of a disagreeable 
smell. When made to walk, or turn sudden- 


| were 
lina 


to a quart, according to the violence of the 


and if in very high condition, from two to 
three quarts will not be too much. Indeed, 
in certain eases of high inflammation, and 
much quickness of the pulse, four or five 
quarts have been taken with advantage in 
mitigating the disease. In all cases of active 
inflammation, it is to be observed, that one 
large bleeding will do more service, and check 
the disease at once, than a number of sinall | 
ones. ‘These bleedings are to he repeated 
once every twelve or fourteen hours, the ne- 
cessity of which will be judged of by the 
violent symptoms of inflammation continuing 
unabated. ‘The repetition of bleeding, how-| 
ever, should never be to the same extent as at | 
first. This practice is to be succeeded by the 





at one dose, in two quarts of water gruel with 
a pint of molasses: 

Flour of sulphur, 12 ounces; camphor, 1} 
drachms; nitre, 14 0z.; anise seed and cumin 
seed, } oz. each. 

In two hours after the drink is administered 
a pint of linseed oil is to be given in one 
quart of strong decoction of camomile flow-_ 
ers, in which one ounce of gum Arabic has 
been dissolved. This will more powerfully 
assist the operation of the other medicines, 


aliment from the folds of the stomach. 


twelve hours after it is given; sometimes it is 
as early as seven or eight hours. 

Of all medicines, purgatives are best suited 
to remove this disease, by their operating 
upon its cause, which isa retention of dry 


found very full, from the circumstance of | 


| there being no digestion nor passage through 


Clysters, in this disease, have no 
effect, as the cause is too distant for their op- 
eration, 

The first marks of the medicine being suc- 
cessful, is its bringing away pieces of black, 
caked matter; their thickness being generally 
about that of a half dollar. This appearance | 
indicates certain recovery, if, at the same) 
time, the animal seems inclined to drink. 
ter the operation of the purgatives, the fol- 
lowing medicine may be administered : 
Epsom salts, 3 0z.; nitre, valerian, and 
gentian, each, 4 0z.; gum myrrh, ginger, and 
long pepper, each, 3 drachms. 

To be given in a pint and a half of camo-| 
mile tea and a pint of ale for one dose, which 
may be repeated once a day, or once every 
other day. In the above prescription the 


. - —~ . | salts are used in a small quantity, to keep the 
and discretion, and medicines of a heating 


body laxative; and the other materials will 
give tone to the stomach, and will enable it 
to throw off the remaining part of the indi- 
gestible food which overloads it. 

After this, the food and drink of the cow 
should be the same as recommended for the 
after-treatment of the inflammation of the 
first stomach; namely, to avoid giving any 
thing cold, at the same time, making use of 
diluent drinks, [American Agriculturist. 








THE NEW DIVING BELL. 
We gave, on ‘Thursday last, a partial de- 
scription of a diving bell that had been in- 
vented and built by a young Boston mechanic. 
Our account was as full as we had liberty to 
present at the time. Since then the bell has 
been practically tested, and the result has 
been entirely satisfactory, fully answering the 
sanguine anticipations of the inventor. This 
bell is the invention of Mr. J. Avery Rich- 
ards, foreman in the philosophical instrument 
establishment of Mr. J. M. Wightman, 
Cornbill, and reflects great credit on him asa 
mechanic capable of working out the concep- 
tion of his own brain, and applying it practi- 
cally to the purpose intended. It is entirely 
original with bim. 
cast iron, and weighs six thousand pounds, 
with space enough in the well room fora 
thousand pounds of lead ballast, if required. 
Its form is an elongated globe, seven feet in 
height by five in diameter, with glass win- 
dows on four sides, and two arms of a pe- 
culiar construction passing through its sides, 
at the control of the operator, With these 
arms articles can be hooked up or grappled, 
and a chain cable attached to a sunken wreck. 
There are tubes for the admission of fresh, 
and to carry off the foul air, and for conver- 
sation, The interior is spacious enough te 
contain three persons, and two can work in it 


time, with perfect ease and safety. 

Yesterday the bell was taken on board the 
lighter sloop Noddle, Captain Cumminsky, 
who, with the inventor and his assistants, 


where the instrument was rigged and hoisted 


dred and twenty-six feet, where it remained 
one bour. 


They were 


and not working quick enough 
a depth. They make quite 


was 














calculates his savings in wear and tear of| ears and legs feel cold; 


and as the 
la gh 








Af-| 


proceeded down to Light House Channel, 
overboard and sunk to the depth of one hun- 


When hoisted up and opened, it 
was found to be perfectly tight, notwithstand-| grain was able to maintain its upright posi- 
ing the immense pressure to which it bad 
been exposed at this great depth. Every 
thing being satisfactory to Mr. Richards and 
his party, Mr. Samuel Rumrell, who has | combination which forms glass) that produc- 
had some experience with sub-marine appara-|es this effect. It is this which gives to the 
tus, in company with Mr, EF. A. Child, en-| straw its glazed appearance. 
tered the Bell, and the head was screwed on, 3 
and let down ninety-five feet, at which depth | seldom becomes necessary to supply it by ar- 

they remained one hour and ten minutes. A tificial means. 
free conversation was kept up with them all 
this time through a 133 feet in length. . 
very be =the to be let down to}sulphuric acid in nearly the same proportion, 
the bottom, 126 feet, but it was thought pru-| magnesia about one-twenty-fifth, phosphoric 
dent not to Jet them any lower, the rigging|acid about one-thirty-fourth, and chlorine, 
not being suitable, in ease of any accident, | oxide of irom, and soda, in minute propor 
from so great 
a —o re 
of their doings “down w.” air , 
8 | vacated They | of the element which so greatly predominates 
room. ‘They eo Agee sie acid, eonsticatiog about one-balf of its 

entire 


ease, the first point will be to bleed as early lest, atthe depth of 95 feet, it indicated 68 
| as possible, to the extent of a pint and a half deg., a difference of 18 degrees. 


‘The operation of the compass was noted, 
but there was a doubt about its traversing 
perfectly. Further experiments will be made 
when the bell is so rigged that it will have a 
rotary motion, When they were at the low- 
est depths, the bell was struck with a bammer, 
and the blows were distinctly heard by those 
in the sloop, but the sound seemed to come 
from a very great distance. When about 70 
feet down they passed into a stratum of deep 
green water, which slightly dimmed the light 
in the bell; it was like the effect of a cloud 
passing over the sun. ‘The only annoyance 
they encountered was from a large sculpin, 


| who was detected several times rather saucily 


looking in at one of the windows, The oper- 
ation of the instrument, on the whole, was 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Richards is quite 


following mixture, to be given to the animal confident he can attain a depth of 200 feet 


with perfect safety, and that his bell will bear 
la pressure of 200 pounds to the square inch, 
but at this depth his arms cannot be worked 
so easily, in consequence of the great density 
of the water. It is believed that the descent 
here made was from 20 to 30 feet lower than 
bas ever been accomplished by man. Sixty 
or seventy feet is the lowest depth before at- 
tained, that we have accounts of. ‘The low- 
est depth ever gone in England was about 
seventy feet. Persons went down to the deck 


and will be a means of dislodging the hard |of the Royal George, sunk in the British 
‘The | Channel, for the purpose of blowing her up, 
operation of the medicine is generally in | Which was partially accomplished. 


The advantages of this Bell over all others 
heretofore constructed are, its capability of 
being worked in deep sea, its simplicity, the 
ease with which it can he operated, the view 
| it affords of objects, the comfort und perfect 


food in the folds of the stomach; and in cases | safety it secures to the operator, and the in- 
of dissection, the first stomach is always definite time he can remain under water. 


We look upon the invention as a curious and 
valuable one, another step in the progress of 
art over the element of water, one which will 
lead to the revelation of many of the mysteries 
and riches of the great deep, which have been 
hitherto hidden from our sight,— 


“‘Where rolls the huge leviathan o’er the sands 
Gilistening with shipwrecked treasures.’’ 


The inventor has taken measures to secure 
@ patent in this country, and also in England. 
[ Boston ‘Transcript. 





[From Godey’s Lady's Newspaper.) 
THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


Kingly sits the shepherd stripling, 
Grassy hillock is his throne ; 

O’er his head the glorious sunshine, 
At his feet a flowery crown, 


Round him all his loyal courtiers 
Frolic on the grassy heights,— 

Sprightly calves for cavaliers, 
Gentle sheep for red-cross knights. 


Sportive kids are his court-players ; 
Birds their liquid cadence swell, 

Joining in melodious concert, 
Warbling flute and tinkling bell. 


And they sing and play so sweetly, 
And such gentle vigils keep, 
Waterfall and rustling foliage, 
That the monarch sinks to sleep. 
When he sleeps, a faithful regent 
Watches near him—his good hound 
Keeps the herds, while his loud bellowing 
Makes the rocks re-echo round. 





Sleeping lies the rural sovereign, 
Heavy is his crown to bear; 
Al! I would that my crown also, 
Were, like his, untouch’d by care. 
In my gentle Queen’s embraces 
I would pour my heart’s deep sighs ; 
And my hoard of regal treasure 


Garner in her loving eyes. ANNA. 


INORGANIC ELEMENTS OF NU- 
TRITION. 

All the world over, there are certain ele- 

ments called inorganic, ten in number, which 

enter into the composition of every fertile 

soil, viz: potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alu- 


It is a close instrument of | mina, oxide of iron, phosphoric acid, sulphu- 


ric acid, chlorine, and silica, and in some soils 
an additional inorganic element is found in 
minute proportion, called maganese. 

The most abundant of these elements is 
silica, constituting, in different soils, from 
ove-fourth to more than three-fourths of their 
entire weight. Of this element the common 
flint is a specimen. In its pure state it is 
perfectly insoluble in water. In combination 
with other bodies, however, as potash or so- 
da, for instance, it loses its insoluble charac- 
ter, and becomes food for the growing plant. 
In the straw of the various kinds of grain, 
this element greatly predominates over every 


conveniently, remaining in it any length of | other, and indeed over all others. In that of 


wheat it constitutes sixty-five parts in a hun- 
dred. It is this which imparts stiffness to the 
straw, and enables it to maintain its upright 
position. - Those plants which are unable to 
stand upright, as the pea, the potato, and 
other vines, are found to contain a very small 
proportion of silica. And Professor Norton, 
of Yale College, analyzed some straw of oats 
which grew upon a field on which no kind of 


tion, and found a very great deficiency of this 
element. It is as a silicate of potash, or sili- 
ca in combination with potash, (the same 


So abundant is 
this element, in almost all soils, that it very 


The straw is also found to contain potash, 
about one-eighth, lime about one-sixteenth, 


tions. : . 
In the kernel of the different kinds of grain, 


on the other hand, but little more than a trace 


is to be found, The 


bedi vad in the kernel is phos- 





it constitutes about one-half of the substance 
of the bones, It is this which imparts solidi- 
ty and hardness to bones. It can be dissolved 
out of them, leaving the residue a soft, plin- 
ible, elastic substance. Phosphoric acid, as 
well as sulphuric acid, also enters, to a con- 
siderable extent, into the composition of the 
| brain, 

A kernel of wheat consists also of potash 
about one-fourth, magnesia about one-eighth, 
soda about one-eleventh, lime about one-thir- 
ty-fourth, and a small proportion of sulpburic 
acid, oxide of iron, and silica, 

These elements in the soil, derive their ori- 
gin from the gradual crumbling away and de- 
composition of the rocks, which form the 
crust of the globe. And the peculiar proper- 
ties of different soils, are found to correspond 
_with those of the rocks from which they are 
\derived. The process of decomposition 

through the action of air and moisture, must, 

of course, be slow, but yet, sufficient, in the 
lapse of ages, to produce immense results. 
The process may be accelerated, and indeed 
jrendered in many cases almost instantaneous, 
|by means of artificial appliances. And these 
lele ments, as they exist in the soil, in a state 
« disintegration, or decomposition, may be 
re-combined in their due proportions, and 
again take the form of solid rock. It is but 
recently that we announced the fact that Mr. 
Pepper, of Albany, had taken out a patent 
for forming a rock from a composition of 
alumina, silica, &c., which is harder anil 
more enduring than the bardest marble, upon 
which nothing but the diamond can make the 
slightest impression. 

These inorganic elements, (elements of 
mineral origin) constitute about nine-tenths 
of the soil. If we leave out the silica, the 
remaining inorganic elements, constitute but 
about one-fifth part of the soil. The ele- 
ments then which are liable to become ex- 
hausted, and need to be supplied by special 
manures, constitute but a smal! proportion of 
the aggregate of the soil, and several of these 
elements exist in very minute proportions. 
And yet, in their due proportion they are as 
essential to the growth of the plant, as those 
which exist in the greatest proportion, 

We see then the reason why a very smal! 
quantity of some mineral often produces such 
wonderful results. Sixty pounds of plaster, 
(sulphate of lime) will often produce a ton 
and a half to two tons more of bay to the 
acre, than could have been produced without 
its appleation. And similar results are ob- 
tained from the application of other elements, 
in equally small proportion, And how is it, 
that so large returns are gained from so small 
an application, that the result is so dispropor- 
tioned to the means employed? Plainly, up- 
on the principle, that, for lack of ‘this single 
element, all the other elemeuts were rende;- 
ed comparatively unavailable. ‘These ele- 
ments existed in the soil, and were within 
reach of the roots of the growing plant, pre- 
vious to the application of the deficient one, 
in as great abundance as afterwards, but 
without the aid of that single one, they could 
not form those combinations, which are es- 
sential to the building up of the living struc- 
ture, 

We also see the reason why the application 
of these deficient elements is often regarded 
as very exhausting to the land. For a few 
years most luxuriant crops will follow the ap- 
plication of plaster or lime, and then the soil 
refuses to make its accustomed returns, end 
is apparently, and in fact, smitten with bar- 
renness. And what is the cause? Simply, 
that while one deficient element has been 
supplied, some other element bas been ex- 
hausted by the immense crops consequent 
upon the application of the deficient one. In 
\the application of a deficient element then, 

care should be taken, lest to supply the luxu- 
/riant crops which follow, some other element 
| should be exhausted. 

We see the reason, too, why the applica- 
tion of certain elements, produces such won- 
derful effects upon some soils, and no effect 
at all upon others, They would of course 

produce no effect at all upon soils in which 
they already existed in sufficient quantity. 
{ Michigan Farmer. 





























| Facts 18 REGARD TO CUTTING UNRIPE 
‘corn. It is stated in the American Farmer, 
| that Indian corn, if cut many days before it is 
fairly glazed, will ripen, and that, too, in most 
instances, without any apparent diminution 
either in quantity or quality of the grain. In 
several instances, which have fallen under the 
| observation of the editor of that paper, it bas, 
when cut at the roots beture the kernels had 
become fairly “specked,” filled even more 
rapidly than while standing. ‘That the stalks 
afford nutriment, even for seme days after cut- 
\ting, he says bas been fully demonstrated by 
‘the fact, that an ear, plucked at the time of 
‘cutting, will shrivel and be very imperfect; 
‘whereas those that remain, will ‘fill out” and 
become sound corn. 


} 











KILLine ANIMALS IN THE NIGHT. Dumas 
states that animals killed towards the middlo 
of the night furnish meats which are more 
readily preserved, than do those which are 
slaughtered in the day time. — This seems to 
indicate that the meat most suitable for pres- 
ervation, is that which is taken from the ani- 
mal when its respiration is least developed, 
and its temperature is at the lowest point. 
The flesh of animals when killed after a long 
run is unfit for keeping, and this is considered 
a proof that a quickened respiration, and . 
‘highly developed temperature are conditions 


ble to its preservation. 
vera [Albany Cult. 








A remarkable rose, called the “Maiden 
Blush,” is growing in St. Louis. Through 
the centre of each rose upon the tree, a stalk 
or stem bas pushed forward producing other 
nano errr. | ttached 

Locomotive saw mill bas been a@ 7 
to . engine on the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, to run between the several depots for 


the purpose of sawing woad for the locomo- 


tives. 
ben does a scu)ptor explode in strong 
convulsions? Wheo he makes faces and éusts. 











